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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik 
Collections of the British Museum, by Robert Francis 
Harper, Ph. D., Professor of the Semitic Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Chicago. Part V. The 
University of Chicago Press, Luzac and Co., London, 1900. 

The value of the letters and dispatches to students of Assyriol- 
ogy is not easily overestimated. They frequently supplement 
the historical inscriptions with valuable details, and, in some 
instances, are the only source of information in regard to impor- 
tant events ; they cast much light upon the administrative methods 
of the Assyrian government, and upon the practical workings of 
the state religion; and, although with few exceptions of an official 
character, they furnish valuable imformation concerning Assyro- 
Babylonian life and customs. From the standpoint of philology 
they constitute a rich mine, yielding a wealth of material to be 
found in no other class of cuneiform texts. At first, owing to the 
superior attractions of the historical, religious, grammatical, and 
lexicographical texts, the letter tablets were little studied, and it 
is only within the last fifteen years that they have their due share 
of attention. 

Father Strassmaier in his Alphabetisches Verzeichniss (1886), 
S. A. Smith in his Assyrian Letters (1888) and in his Keil- 
schrifttexte Asurbanipals, and Dr. Hugo Winckler in his Samm- 
lung von Keilschrifttexten (Part II, 1894), have published a con- 
siderable number of these texts, and Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
in a series of articles in Beitr'dge zur Assyriologie (Vols. I & II, 
1889-91) laid the foundation for their scientific study. But to 
Prof. Harper belongs the credit of conceiving and carrying into 
execution the plan of publishing a complete corpus of Assyrian 
and Babylonian letters, thus making the whole mass of these 
interesting texts available for study. The first volume of Prof. 
Harper's Letters appeared in 1892, and five volumes have now 
been published containing, in all, 538 texts edited with great care 
and skill, and printed in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The fact that at least three additional volumes will be 
required to complete the series is evidence both of the magnitude 
of the undertaking and of the wealth of material available. The 
fifth volume, which has recently appeared, measures fully up to 
the standard of excellence set by its predecessors. 

Among the writers of the 103 letters contained in it may be 
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mentioned Tem-Asur, who is probably to be identified with the 
eponym of the year 717 B. C. ; Tab-gil-Eshara, governor of the 
city of Asshur, who filled the office of eponym in 714; Ashur- 
regu'a who, under Sargon, held a military command on the 
northern frontier of Assyria, and is mentioned in the correspon- 
dence of Sennacherib; Arad-Nabu, a priestly official contempo- 
rary with Esarhaddon; and Bel-ibni, governor of the Gulf 
District in 650, who played an important part in the Elamite wars 
of Ashurbanipal. It should be noted, by the way, that Nos. 460 
(K. 1250) and 462 (K. 1374), although the writer's name is 
broken away in both instances, were certainly written by Bel- 
ibni. The subject matter, the general style, and several marked 
peculiarities of expression leave no room for doubt as to their 
authorship. No. 469 (48-1 1-4, 282), although badly mutilated, 
is especially interesting. It contains an appeal to the King from 
the people of Erech who state that a dispute about some houses, 
gardens, and other property had been decided in their favor by 
"thy father Ashurbanipal" (obv. 12-13; rev - *)• The King 
addressed must, therefore, have been either Ashur-etil-ilani or 
Sin-shar-ishkun (the Saracus of Abydenus), and the letter affords 
new evidence of the fact that the rule of Assyria was maintained 
in Babylonia for some time after the death of Ashurbanipal. 

Very few textual errors have escaped the editor's watchful care. 
In No. 521, rev. 1. 21, ar (ar-ra-ti) should be read instead of bi, 
and, in No. 469, rev. 1. 2, the context shows that the first character 
must be di [di-i-nu) not ki. Both errors are trivial and the 
present writer has discovered no others. In the preface, Prof. 
Harper states that Part VI will probably be ready within the 
present year, and it is to be hoped that this expectation may be 
realized. The appearance of a new volume of the Letters is ever 
a welcome event. 

Christopher Johnston. 



Textes et Monuments Figures Relatifs aux MystSres de Mithra, 
publics avec une Introduction Critique par Franz Cumont, 
Professeur a PUniversit6 de Gand. Bruxelles, H. Lamertin. 
Two Volumes, 4 : Volume II, Textes et Monuments, 1896, 
pp. viii, 554; Volume I, Introduction, 1899, pp. xxviii, 377. 

When a certain scholar of international reputation, during a 
recent Winckelmannsfest at the German Archaeological Institute 
at Rome, pictured as the ideal of scholarship that in which there 
should be a union of the untiring industry and patience of the 
Teuton and the brilliant intuition of the Latin, he gave utterance 
to a sentiment which is common among scholars of the Latin 
nations, who, while they admire and imitate German scholarship, 



